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Greek Gift to Civilization (Wolff), Our Debt to Antiquity (Zielinski), and in 
part with topics of a more special character. The choice of the latter seems 
to have been somewhat arbitrary. At any rate it is noteworthy that while 
two deal specifically with the drama, one with the Attic Audience (Haigh), 
and one with the OSdipus Rex (Barstow), not a single one treats of Greek 
architecture or Greek sculpture or, strange to say, Greek philosophy, unless 
we except the paper by Miss Abby Leach on Fate and Free Will in Greek 
Literature, which, however, is hardly to the point. The point is the outstand- 
ing significance for any estimate of the Greek genius and its influence of Greek 
philosophy as a whole. Even Greek art and Greek literature are of less value 
relatively, at least as to them tastes may differ; but as to Greek philosophy, it 
may be said in sober truth, as has been said, that "with the exception of 
Christianity it is the most important thing that has happened to mankind in 
historical times." In this appreciation Greek philosophy, metaphysical, 
moral and political, should be taken, of course, in connection with the whole of 
Greek science. There are, to be sure, numerous references to Greek philosophy 
and philosophers in the volume; the index records nearly forty to Plato; it 
could not well be otherwise. But what is complained of is the incidental 
nature of the references and the lack of perspective which makes it possible to 
include as a 'background' for the study of the classics, even in translation, 
essays, delightful as they are, like Gildersleeve's comparison of Greeks and 
Americans and Chesterton's defence of Christianity against Lowes Dickinson's 
new paganism, together with purple patches from the poets, and find no place 
for anything comparable to, say, the illuminating and impressive Introduction 
to Burnet's Greek Philosophy. The omission is hardly to be accounted for on 
any other hypothesis than lack of interest in the subject, for there is abundant 
material to choose from, even allowing for difficulties with the copyright. 

H. N. Gardiner. 
Smith College. 

Educational Psychology. By Kate Gordon. New York, Henry Holt and 

Company, 1917. — pp. vi, 294. 

This book — intended as a manual for students of pedagogy in colleges and 
normal schools — is one of the recent attempts to apply the methods and results 
of experimental psychology to the practice of the schoolroom. The earlier 
chapters deal with growth in structure and in sensory and motor capacities. 
Typical discussions are those of the relation of absolute to physiological age, 
of work to fatigue, of the utilization of the instinct of fear and the love of play 
in pedagogical practice, of the rdle of the dance in the curriculum for young 
children, of the proper treatment of left-handedness, and of the advisability 
of direct practice in sensory discrimination such as is advocated by Madame 
Montessori. The middle section of the book is occupied with the more com- 
plex processes, such as memory, imagination and reasoning. The author 
points out in Chapter VII that the ways of learning, conventionally distin- 
guished as separate methods ('trial and error,' imitation, the use of abstract 
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ideas) are more properly described as aspects of a single process. Kinds of 
imagery (visual, auditory, etc.) and various methods of memorizing are 
treated in Chapters VIII and X, respectively. In Chapters XI, XII and 
XIII the' author enumerates and discusses certain conceptions of the process 
of reasoning: that it is the capacity to use symbols, concepts or abstractions; 
that it is classification and definition; the use of the syllogism; the substitution 
of similars; or an ideal experiment. In Chapter XIV Thorndike's theory that 
the possibility and extent of the transfer of training depend upon identical 
elements in situations is accepted with certain qualifications. The last three 
chapters take up some of the concrete questions in regard to the teaching of 
language, drawing, and arithmetic. 

In part, as is evident, the book merely repeats the material common to the 
many genetic accounts of physical and psychical processes. But this material 
is here presented with a special object in view — that of illuminating the work 
of teaching — and it is from this point of view that one must judge of its use- 
fulness. On the whole, it strikes one as a small encyclopedia, containing many 
useful tables of statistics, a long bibliography of articles and books, ancient 
and modern, on pedagogical subjects, and a mass of facts, sensible observa- 
tions, and ingenious suggestions. Owing to the author's apparently universal 
capacity for appreciating all sides of questions, all aspects of processes, even 
the essential ones, seem in a measure to be included. But although the main 
point is never quite omitted, the unfitting confinement of it to a sentence or 
two in the midst of many pages devoted to subordinate details accentuates the 
impression of the collection rather than the systematization, and of the acci» 
dental rather than the essential. For example, we are told: "The question 
of the transfer of training is simply the central question of all education under 
a new name" (p. 218). This much taken alone leads one to expect the dis- 
cussion of weighty matters, perhaps the effect of a predominately intellectual 
discipline on action, or of training in the humanities on the ability to handle 
specific situations, but the comprehensive question soon degenerates into such 
petty ones as how training in discriminating shades of red helps in the discrimi- 
nation of shades of other colors. Again, although the type of memory which 
depends upon clear thinking is glanced at, the type which is essentially physical 
impression is the one enlarged upon. The sympathetic imagination which is 
the basis of morality, and a main source of poetical inspiration is on the whole 
sacrificed in the treatment to particular mental imagery — a quasi-physical 
fact. Instead of emphasizing the concrete aspect of logic and its intimate 
connection with language, the author likens its problems to formal puzzles, 
and makes a diverting chart of colored circles to show that logical relations 
remain essentially the same, even if language is dispensed with altogether. 

The author's procedure is inclusive and conciliatory rather than discrimi- 
nating or penetrating. Her conclusions are almost always a combination or 
compromise, so that the reader goes away having tasted of everything but 
having been corrected or enlightened on little that is fundamental in education. 

Katherine E. Gilbert. 



